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recent years the mounting public 
indebtedness has become everywhere 
matter grave concern. Fear has 
been felt lest interest and 
charges will become large that after 
they are met sufficient revenues cannot 
obtained for running expenses; 
indeed, this predicament already 
faced many communities. This 


(*) Annual Reports of Auditor of State of Ohio, 1872-1923. 


report essays briefly describe and 
interpret the trends indebtedness for 
schools Ohio from 1872 1923. 
hoped that the report will draw 
the attention people everywhere 
the importance studying the trends 
indebtedness and also the necessity 
doing something stop the acceler- 
atingly upward trends. 

1872, the indebtedness for schools 
Ohio was $1,275,000, but fifty-one 
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Cities 


38,850 


3,322 10,178 63,978 5,642 
8,284 12,176 76,678 8,146 
24,892 31,132 147,454 11,211 

101,846 369,711 34,362 


398,628 


(t) The data for cities and villages were not separated Report 1872. 


years later, 1923, had mounted 
$189,735,000. This was enormous 
increase, but even was not quite 
much that for city government, 
which division government showed 
the largest total increase. The indebt- 
edness for all public purposes increased 
from $17,590,000 1872 $760,591,000 
1923. The indebtedness for schools, 


(The figures are given thousands dollars) 


Villages 


1311 


39,403 


counties, cities, villages, and townships 
shown for each decade Table 
The data show that the school debt 
has increased much faster than the debt 
any other governmental unit 
endeavor. The school debt has increased 
over 15,000 percent the last fifty-one 
years; that for the cities, 3,500 percent; 
that for the counties, 3,200 percent; that 
for the townships, 3,200 percent; that 
for the villages, 3,000 percent (for the 


Year Schools Counties Townships Total 
1,275 3,756 447 17,590 
658 83,778 
1,084 106,368 
q 
(1) 


last forty-one years); while the total 
debt has increased 4,300 percent. 

observed that the last decade has 
seen far the largest increase 
indebtedness. During the forty-year 
period from 1872 1912, the school 
indebtedness increased from $1,275,000 
$24,892,000, while during the eleven- 
year period from 1912 1923, 
increased $189,735,000. From 1872 
1912, the total indebtedness increased 
from $17,590,000 $106,368,000, while 
from 1912 1923, mounted 
$760,591,000. 

Just why there should have been 
these huge increases the last few years 
not entirely clear, but has been 
argued many that the Smith One 
Percent Law 1911 has been largely 
responsible for This law, fixing 
does maximum tax rate, has had, 
argued, the effect keeping com- 
munities from adopting pay-as-you-go 
policy for financing permanent improve- 
ments. appears that communities 
have found necessary use for 
running expenses all nearly all the 
funds allowed under the limitations 
the Smith One Percent Law, and the 
only way, therefore, which they 
could secure permanent improvements 
was debt for them. many 
cases the tax limitations have not per- 
mitted sufficient funds even for running 
expenses and borrowing has had 
resorted meet these expenses; 
borrowing money though for running 
expenses has been made illegal since 
January 1923. 

offering explanations for the rapid 
increase school indebtedness should 
pointed out also that there has been, 
due the greatly increased school 
attendance—particularly the high 
school—and the general decrease the 
purchasing power the dollar, 
unprecedented demand for increased 


(1) For scholarly defense this theory, see Atkinson, 
Raymond C., The Effects of Tax Limitation upon Local Finance 
Ohio, 1911 1922, pp. 


school revenues for all purposes during 
the last few years. Very under 
even the most favorable tax laws, 
would have been quite problem 
secure the revenues pay for many 
the permanent improvements out the 
current taxes. view, therefore, 
the tax restrictions under which they 
have had work, and view the 
unprecedented demand for increased 
revenues, the schools should not 
blamed too severely for the large debt 
which they have incurred. 


PARED Her AND 
1870 1923 (*) 


Year School Estimated Total 
Indebtedness Wealth Population 
$ 1,274,723 (¢)|$1,788,344,000 2,665,000 
1880...... 1,185,908 3,238,000,000 3,189,000 
1890...... 3,103,830 3,951,382,000 3,672,000 
7,153,895 5,019,004,000 4,157,000 
24,872,468 9,123,301,000 4,767 (§) 
160,059,951 18,489,552,000 5,759,000 (||) 


(*) The data on school indebtedness are taken from the 
Annual Reports of the Ohio State Auditor; those on wealth 
are taken from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Estimated Value of 
National Wealth, page 3, Table IV. 


(t) This figure for 1872. 
(t) data. 

(§) This figure for 1910. 
This figure for 1920. 


has been shown that the school 
debt has increased over one hundred and 
fifty fold the last fifty years. This 
appears large increase, but before 

amount the increase can 
adequately adjudged, must com- 
pared with increases wealth and 
population, for must know the 
ability the State meet its increasing 
debt. 

The data show that school indebted- 
ness the last fifty years has increased 
fifteen times rapidly wealth and 
seventy-five times rapidly popula- 
tion. School indebtedness, total popula- 
tion, and estimated wealth are shown for 
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each decade the last fifty years 
Table 

The debt per inhabitant for schools 
1870 was only cents, but gradually 
increased until reached $31.62 per 
inhabitant 1923. Wealth per inhabit- 
ant increased from $671 1870 
$3,048 1922. Thus seen again 
that the school debt has increased much 
more rapidly than wealth; the period 
under study the per-inhabitant school 
debt increased times, while the per- 
inhabitant wealth increased slightly less 
than five times. These facts are brought 
out fully Table 


1870 1923 (*) 


Per Inhabitant 
Schools 

$ .4 $ 671 
1,012 
dened .85 1,076 
1.72 1,207 
3.55 1,861 
31.62 3,048 (§) 


(t) Ohio's population in 1923 was estimated at 6,000,000. 
(t) This figure for 1912. 
This figure for 1922. 


criticisms shall made this 
now large and rapidly increasing school 
debt? has been remarked 
that the interest and sinking-fund charges 
many school districts require large 
percentage the annual school budget. 
1922, the last year for which data 
the item are available, twenty-four 
the ninety-four cities Ohio required 
between twenty-five and fifty percent 
their school taxes for debt charges, and 
one required much fifty-six percent 
its school taxes for debt charges. 
Only sixteen the ninety-four Ohio 


cities were devoting less than ten percent 
their school taxes debt 

The indebtedness for schools Ohio 
1923 was $189,734,710. The annual 
interest this debt five percent 
rate, which probably close the 
average rate for the State, $9,486,735. 
better idea the amount the 
interest charges this school debt may 
almost much the total 
annual expenditures for education 
late 1890. 1890 the total expendi- 
tures for public elementary and second- 
ary education were $11,407,499,? while 
1900 they were What 
schools are now paying annually 
for interest would pay the salaries 
approximately ten thousand teachers, 
about one-fourth those the State; 
would provide school buildings, sites, 
and equipment sufficient for several 
thousand children for many years 
come. Without great effort dozens 
other things can imagined that 
could done with the interest which 
the State obligated pay its 
school debt. 

More unfortunately still, these 
interest charges not stop with one 
year; but the contrary, they con- 
tinue for many years. Many com- 
munities pay more interest their 
obligations than the principal amounts 
to. Thus, they are paying twice 
more for their improvements. 

The same principles that govern ex- 
private finance should also 

our guide public finance. One 
these principles generally accepted 
private finance that one should not 
debt unless imperatively necessary, 
and necessary debt one 
should arrange get out quickly 
possible. Following this admonition 
good business public private 
finance. 


33-34. 


(1) Financing Public Education in Ohio, 
(2) State Depart- 


Ohio Report, 1890, Colum 
ment of Education, p. 19. 
(3) 1900, 49. 
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Sound business practice dictates, there- 
fore, that policy should 
followed whenever all possible. 
Moreover, altruistic respect for future 
generations should cause each generation 
pay its own debts and not saddle 
them upon its progeny. But, these 
economic and humanitarian principles— 
principles enunciated Adam Smith— 
have been much violated recent years. 
Verily, piling our public debt, 
have been the candle 
both ends; day reckoning cannot 
long postponed. 

time that the schools, and all 
governmental endeavors for that matter, 
called halt—that they get back 
basis. But, how this 
done? The obvious and only 
answer that they must stop going 
debt; moreover, they must gradually 
liquidate their present obligations. 
lowing this advice for few years 
would put the schools much more 
sound financial basis than they occupy 
present. 

secure the money carry out 


the policy just recommended may neces- 
sitate some instances greater economy 
school expenditures; unquestionably 
thousands, not millions, dollars 
could saved annually through 
stricter regard for principles efficiency 
and business management. 
whole, though, likely that more 
money, particularly immediately, will 
need spent get the schools back 
basis. When the 
huge school debt has been cut down 
and the interest and sinking-fund charges 
have consequently become 
annual expenditures for schools should 
not quite burdensome. But 
whatever the immediate burden 
them may be, the people should cour- 
ageously decide liquidate the 
earliest possible moment their present 
school debt; then adopt 
policy whenever all possible. con- 
tinuance the present policy rapidly 
multiplying our indebtedness must 
few more decades spell disaster for 
our schools. Let all costs thwart 
such evil day. 


The Attitude Mann and Barnard Toward Uniformity 
Child-Accounting 


Ohio State University 


Uniformity 
ords defined again exactly was 
the first article this includes 
not only terminology and rules pro 
cedure, but forms used recording 
and reporting child-accounting data, and, 
The object this article indicate 
the attitudes two early educational 
leaders toward administration activ- 
ity which generally conceived 
quite recent, and some be, not 
useless, least too ideal practical. 


(1) The article referred appeared the November 29, 
1924, issue the Educational Research Bulletin. 


History MANN AND BARNARD 

Horace Mann became publicly iden- 
with educational work 1837, 
when was appointed secretary the 
newly created Massachusetts Board 
Education. that capacity, was 
what would now termed the state 
superintendent public instruction 
the commissioner education. The 
following year Henry Barnard was 
appointed the first secretary the Con- 
necticut Board Commissioners 
Common Schools. This position was 


similar that held Mann Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Neither Mann nor Barnard had 
planned devote their lives educa- 
tional service. Each had studied law, 
had been admitted the bar, and had 
been elected serve the legislature 
his state. Educational leaders both 
states the time their election were 
striving arouse the people and their 
legislators the appalling deficiencies 
their systems public education. Based 
upon preliminary studies legislative 
educational committees, state scheme 
organization was adopted both 
states and these men were asked 
assume the leadership the work. 


For eleven years Horace Mann con- 
tinued secretary the Massachusetts 
Board Education. Each year, 1837 


1848 inclusive, report the 
Board. These reports, twelve 
bear witness the rare insight 


dom the man. They were published 
the Common School Journal which 
edited. Barnard maintained his leader- 
ship Connecticut only four years; the 
position was then abolished, although 
had spent practically his entire salary 
conducting the work, for had edited 
the Connecticut Common School Journal 
during his period office. After spend- 
ing one year visiting schools through- 
out the United States, his aid was se- 
cured reorganizing the school system 
Rhode Island. 1843 accepted 
the state superintendency, and during 
the next six years helped revolu- 
tionize public sentiment for education 
that state. resigned 1849 because 
ill health. The following year, how- 
ever, his own state Connecticut, recalled 
him act state superintendent, and 
principal the first teacher-trainin 
institution. Both Mann and Barnar 
were recognized national leaders 
education. 

Uniformity, defined these arti- 
cles, first was not demanded its 
entirety these men. The demands 
which they did make, however, must 
considered relation the times 


which they lived. was 
local affair; outside interference /was 
bitterly resented. Education state 
function was conceived desirable only 
such men Mann and 
was matter indifferencé most 
people what other communities within 
their own state were doing education- 
ally; what other states did was even 
less consequence. spite such 
conditions these educators from the 
first, demanded state-wide uniformity 
report forms which developed later 
into demand for uniformity record 
forms and terminology. Still later, Mann 
pleaded for common language child 
statistics for the nation that state 
might compared with state, and city 
with city. 


Forms 


The exact date the earliest school- 
record forms which were used, not 
determined this study. former 
school teacher, describing his early ex- 
periences, said that early 1821 
exercises the day were usually closed 
calling the roll catalogue the 
Again, the school committee 
Boston 1826 required that “all the 
masters shall required keep bills 
books, which shall furnished the 
public expense, and shall remain the 
property the Both articles 
indicated that registers sometimes 
called catalogues, bills, books—had 
been kept for number years previous 
1826. The requirements the Boston 
School Committee embraced 
the substance those heretofore adopted 
successive boards—as far they could col- 
lected from 1789 the present year 1826—who 
have, for period one-third century 
Cherished these, our favorite institu- 
tions. They also correspond very closely with 
the common usages the 


(1) American Annals of Education and Instruction, (Cone 
tinuation of the American Journal of Education). 1:512, 1831. 


(2) American Annals Education and Instruction, ete, 
1:328, 1831. 

(3) American Annals 
2321, 1832. 


> 
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There nothing indicate that the 
regulation requiring the register was 
exception the general rule thus stated. 


The items kept the Boston 
register were specified follows: 


They (the masters) shall record the names, 
ages, places residence, absences, the tardiness 
their pupils, and such other particulars their 
conduct, application, improvement, promotion, 
and general character, shall enable the com- 
mittees their visitations, (on all which 
shall the duty the masters exhibit the 
same them) form adequate idea the 
state the 


report the rules the boards 
education the towns Gloucester, 
Lowell, Northborough, and Portsmouth? 
contained rules requiring that registers 
lished rules omitted this requirement, 
and moreover, comment has appeared 
which indicates that the requirement 
was, the least, unusual. 


Again the October and November 
issue the American Journal Educa- 
tion 1830, find this statement: 


all school committees would require the 
teachers each district keep records their 
schools, specifying the name, age, 
name, when admitted, 
days attended, days absent, days tardy, progress 

benefit This system has already 

very favorable influence our towns where 

has been adopted and the influence elsewhere, 

have doubt, would the same. (the 

system records) furnishes the best report for 

town school committee which ought annually 

made. This statement was part the 

was dated November 1830, and was signed 
Lemuel Shattuck, chairman the 


FOR 


The need for uniformity was realized 
soon comparable reports for dif- 
ferent school districts were sought. 


(1) cit. 


(2) American Annals of Education and Instruction, etc- 
2:288-89, 423, 385-86, 302, 1823. (The references here given 


succession the towns listed above.) 
Heck, The Status Child-Accounting Records 
the Selection Items for System. 
Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University, chap. 
(Bureau of Educational Research Monograph No. 2). 


EpucaTIONAL 


When the state began seek informa- 
tion regarding the conditions the 
schools, both Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, was realized that the 
reports which few the school vis- 
itors were accustomed make would not 
satisfactory. The data found them 
could not tabulated, and the items 
one report could not compared with 
those another. 


Both Mann and Barnard immediately 
devised uniform report forms used 
all districts. The Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal says, blank 
school visitors previous the first 
March next have been forwarded the 
several school society Upon 
the the first returns, was 
realized that uniformity could not cease 
this point, the returns were 
valuable. Few districts had preserved 
their school records, many more had not 
even kept records. 


discussing the first school returns 
Massachusetts Mann says: 


Some means obtaining more precise informa- 
tion respecting the number scholars attending 
the public schools, and the regularity that 
attendance, most desirable. The practice 
keeping registers the schools, indispensable 
statistical accuracy, seems very much 
neglected. preparing the abstract, evidence 
has been constantly occurring the want 
information, which such registers would have 
supplied. Sometimes the committees resort 
conjecture; sometimes they frankly avow their 
ignorance the desired 


Thus addition uniform report 
blanks for the state, was realized, 
though not stated specifically, that there 


must some uniformity the records 
kept, because based upon con- 
jecture could not used for comparison. 


Such reports must based upon care- 
fully kept records. Although nothing 
was said this time which would imply 
realization that even though facts 


(4) American Annals Education and Instruction, etc. 
1:43, 1831. 


(5) Heck, op. chap. 
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were recorded, they might not 
comparable, this realization soon devel- 
oped. 


Barnard was member the legisla- 
ture Connecticut, when 1837 
decided investigate the system pub- 
lic education that state. was one 
those who made careful study the 
returns and was the chief advocate 
the succeeding measures which estab- 
lished the Board Education. The 
year following his appointment secre- 
tary this Board proposed some new 
school legislation. This was adopted 
May, 1839. Section read: 

shall the duty every teacher any 
common district school, enter book, 
register provided the district clerk, 
the names all the scholars attending school, 
their ages, the date when they commenced, the 
length time they continued, and their daily 
the close the term, the district clerk, 
together with certified abstract, showing the 
whole number pupils enrolled, the number 
males and females, and the average daily attend- 
any teacher more than two-thirds the amount 
due for any term tuition until said book and 
abstract shall placed the hands the 
district 


interest this requirement 
was not temporary. means the 
Connecticut Common School Journal 
called the attention the teachers 
the state this requirement. 
circular dated July 1841, addressed 
the school visitors says, “You are 
requested notice such objections 
have been made the introduction 
register the ground expense and 
trouble, and the advantage which might 
derived from one accurately 
The replies these questions were 
unanimous favor the register’s use. 
The advantages proposed outran the 


(1) Connecticut Common School Journal, 1:184, 1839. 
(2) Connecticut Common School Journal, 3:177, 1841. 


uses which many teachers put the 
school register even 

One the tasks which Barnard set 
for himself was make evident the 
value keeping these school registers. 
his first report the Board Com- 
missioners Common Schools said: 

The practice keeping register the names 
and days attendance each 
very general. some schools the register 
has been extended embrace the progress 
each scholar, and the general condition the 
schools. When thus kept, and laid occasionally 
before parents the register has been 
found one the most powerful instruments 
discipline the schoolroom, and invaluable 
auxiliary securing and regular attend- 
ance Faithfully kept, open all times 
the inspection parent and visitors the 
school, communicated weekly monthly 
parents and guardians, and the result for each 
scholar read the close the term, register 
would the original document for accurate, 
instead conjectural school returns, powerful 
and unobjectionable stimulus the ambition 
pupils, important auxiliary teachers 
securing regular and punctual habits attendance 
and 


the close this section the 
report, Barnard informs the reader that 
“In the appendix specimens schools 
registers will found.” These do, 
however, not appear the Connecticut 
Common School Journal. The reference 
important merely, because throws 
little light upon Barnard’s attitude 
toward uniformity registers. 
does not require given form, but 
feels the need some material guide 
the makers registers. present 
record cards the form adopted the 
National Education Association 1912 
would indicate that this procedure for 
his day was good technique securing 
uniformity record forms. 

Barnard faced the task educating 
the people the state his point 
view education. This endeavored 
continually discussing school 
matters public addresses. listed 
the titles such speeches, 


(3) Connecticut Common School Journal, 1:171, 1839. 
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which the ninth was “The Keeping 
Registers Attendance and Pro 
1844 when Barnard was try- 
ing educate the people Rhode Island 
his educational plans for that state, 
held series conferences with 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
throughout the state, and one among 
dozen more topics considered 
was “School Many reg- 
isters were collected from various districts 
and examined these meetings. 

Barnard was untiring his efforts 
enforce the legal requirements regard- 
ing the register. During the year, 
1839-40, immediately following the com- 
pulsory enactment repeated mention 
was made the pages the American 
Journal Education. the close 
the first year its enforcement, all 
school visitors were asked report any 
objections the use the register 
and the advantages derived from one 
accurately kept. The replies were favor- 
able, and most them were quoted 
his Journal. His educational campai 
was successful, for the revision the 
school law 1841, this section remained 
unchanged. 


Regarding this section Barnard said: 


The requisitions the law are very light but 
important. Without such school register 
accurately kept, there original authenticated 
source school statistics—nothing which the 
aggregate average school attendance can 
ascertained. Without it, can never known 
how far children are cheated out their natural 
rights education—without it, the district 
the society, the state can never know how 
large portion children school age are not 
benefited the public money, account 
their never entering the district school, and 
how much greater extent the privileges the 
school are lost, the late and irregular attendance 
those who are enrolled among the scholars 
the 


SCHOOL 
Recorp 
Mann, though antedating Barnard 
shortly, began where the latter left 


(1) American Journal Education, 1845. 
(2) Connecticut Common School Journal, 3:239, 1841. 


off. One first acts upon 
becoming secretary the Massachusetts 
Board Education was secure 
enactment authorizing the Board through 
its secretary school 
register used throughout the state. 
The immediate cause this action upon 
his part was the difficulty which the 
State Board had encountered attempt- 


ing secure accurate returns upon 
uniform report blank, for said: 


While the state the administration its 
military functions, establishes separate depart- 
ment, fills the statute books with pages minute 
regulations and formidable penalties, com- 
missions various grades officers, that the 
fact every missing gun, flint, and priming wire 
may detected, transmitted, and recorded 
among its archives, prescribes means 
ascertaining how many its children are deserters 
from what should the nurseries intelligence 
and 


Section the law read follows: 


The board education shall prescribe blank 
form register, kept all the town and 
district schools the commonwealth; and the 
secretary the state shall forward sufficient 
number copies the same the school com- 
mittees the respective towns; and said com- 
mittees shall cause registers faithfully kept 
schools according the forms pre- 
scri 


Thus one stroke secured state- 
wide uniformity for one school-record 
form. The law was evidently enforced, 
for Mann later reported that 


since the enactment the above law, blank 
forms register have been annually prepared, 
and forwarded the school committees. Two 
are sent for each school—one for the summer 
term, another for winter. The school com- 
mittees deliver them the teachers, the time 
their examination, and, the close the 
school term, they are redelivered the com- 
mittees. the end the school year, the 
committees collate and condense the entries made 
the registers, which thus become the basis 
the annual returns made the common- 


making his second report the 
Board, said that the register “has 


(3) Heck, op. cit. chap. 
(4) Connecticut Common School Journal, 5:221, 1843. 
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been almost universally introduced into 
the schools with excellent effect.” 
This uniform register was 
doubted value estimation. 
speaking non-attendance said, 
diminishes this evil cheaply 
bought though much cost.” Again, 
The keeping daily register also the 
only means which the committees can 
enabled make accurate, instead conjectured 
returns The register and the annual 


abstract are far parts whole that both 
should continued both 


Later, referred again non- 
attendance, claiming that was evil 
holding rank,” which “now for 
the first time brought light the 
practice keeping registers the 
schools, has caused cry alarm from 
one end the state the other.” 
During the years following the adoption 
this uniform register, the Common 
School Journal again and again made 
reference its value. the issue for 
March 1841, read: 


The reports from beginning end are full 


evidence the inestimable value the school 
registers. Never before has been brought 
view, and other way could brought 
view, the vast loss, the people this 
commonwealth due irregularity attendance 
school. 


his fourth annual report Mann 
again spoke irregular attendance. 
said “until recently, even the well- 
informed friends education were 
not apprized its magnitude; as, 
before the use the register authentic 
means making known, existed.” 
his fifth report, speaking non- 
attendance, said the simple 
instrument the school register “these 
alarming facts have been detected and 
that the value the register now 
almost universally seen and 
edged.” 

technique for devising his 
register has many commendable features. 


(1) Connecticut Common School Journal, 1:318, 1837-38. 


The first register out for one 
only. was done order that 

might get suggestions from the school 
men the state with reference the 
form which ought take and the 
data should contain. replies 
were received, some demanding much, 
others very little. final form was 
not devised, however, until 1846, after 
the single sheets had been use for 
seven years. speaking it, Mann 
said: 

The register desi for five years— 
different sized schools. Much time and pains 
register. have examined hundreds different 
forms, and availed myself the suggestions 
many intelligent teachers, order make 
possible. After arranging the 

way was able, copies were sent exhibited 
distinguished and school officers, 
not only our own state, but several others. 
was not placed the hands the printer 
until had received the approval many the 
best teachers and educationists the country.* 


his tenth report Mann presents 
sample page the register together with 
complete instructions for its use. The 
data recorded were: name child, 
parent’s guardian’s name, date 
entrance, date leaving, age, record 
daily attendance, times tardy, absences 
reduced days, number days’ at- 
tendance, number days belonging 
the school, marks school subjects, 
state the weather daily. Among 
the instructions the definitions the 
various terms are given. For example, 
soon school begins. scholar 
not absent but tardy comes 
some time during the Uniform 
rules are also given for recording attend- 
ance, absence, and tardiness well 
for figuring average attendance. Thus, 
Mann includes certain terminology and 
rules procedure his scheme state- 
wide uniformity. 

(Continued page 18) 


(2) Connecticut Common School Journal, 8:119, 1846. 
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ATHLETICS 


The football season over, basketball 
full swing, and baseball and track 
plans are being made, and perhaps some 
indoor practice already under way. 
Athletics have large place our 
school program. Few high schools indeed 
attempt get along without teams 
one more these major sports. 
coach seems almost necessary 
the high-school faculty the teacher 
English, mathematics, science. 

All this has come about practically 
within the last two decades. Much 
the protest and many the 
objections which were cast athletics 
its early days have disappeared. 
The patrons the schools and the 
public generally have been the 
idea, and rightly so. The various 
sports utilize the play instinct which 
perhaps reaches its height for the 
majority young people during the 
high-school years. This instinct, which 
among children and primitive peoples 
finds expression imitation adult 
activities, has been utilized athletics 
cult indeed find the modern 
games football, basketball, base- 
ball, imitation any adult activity, 
but the instinct pugnacity com- 
petition, the desire for approval and 
self-expression, find adequate oppor- 
tunity for outlet these games. 


But, what athletics part the 
educational program? The high school 
tion, and the activities which sponsors 
are supposed educative their 
purpose and results. Suppose 
examine athletics terms the seven 
cardinal principles secondary educa- 
tion which have been frequently quoted 
and extensively accepted desirable 
goals for high-school training. 


Health the first the seven 
objectives, and the question may legiti- 
mately asked whether athletics con- 
tributes its full share the health 
program. That the health the mem- 
bers the team carefully guarded 
cannot questioned. Training, which 
includes diet and sleep, well 
performing specific exercises, regular 
part the preparation team. 
Breaking training usually considered 
one the worst offenses which 
member the team can commit, but 
athletics cannot hold large place 
the secondary-school program from the 
standpoint health objective for 
the entire school. But small minority 
the children receive the training and 
the health benefits derived therefrom, 
because only small minority most 
schools the teams. Also, 
the very nature the case, the selected 
few are those who are already the 
best physical condition; 
have least need for the training which 
given the athletes. The physical- 
training department high school 
may functioning health education 
with all perfection; but athletics must 
find its justification some other 
objective than this. 


The training for the worthy use 
leisure time the second objective. 
When consider that very few 
individuals, after they leave school, 
indulge either these major sports 
leisure occupation, can hardly 
considered objective which 
large contribution made athletics. 
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With the exception the rare 
individual who enters the field 
professional sports, one would scarcely 
suggest that athletics contributes directly 
preparation for vocational life. 


may that athletics has some- 
thing contribute the control the 
fundamental processes; but have 
never heard that advanced argu- 
ment for, defense of, athletics. 


Probably athletics contributes some- 
thing directly worthy home member- 
ship. One the characteristics 
true home understanding sympathy 
between children and the parents the 
children grow and respond instinctive 
tendencies. Fathers and mothers who 
have taken definite part athletics 
themselves should understand better, 
and hence able create better home 
atmosphere, when the children show 
such desires. 

The two objectives, ethical character 
and citizenship, will included together, 
because seems difficult separate 
them this connection. Here 
that athletics can contribute most 
the team, and, indeed, the entire 
school. The members the team 
should learn part their athletic 
training the real significance sports- 
manship—the ideal fair play—the 
recognition that honorable defeat 
better than dishonest victory, that 
self must submerged for the sake 


team work and that the team plays 


the school. 


not for its own glory but for the glory 
They must know that 


individual action commendable only 


when furthers the 


best interests 


all, that responsibility cannot 


shifted; that sacrifice hit may more 


desirable than aught else; that inter- 


ference quite important carrying 
the ball, for although the guard never 
scores may prevent scoring the 
opponent. They must realize that skill 


important, but that alert, intelligent 
mind direct the skill and select the 
particular act given time still more 


important; and that clean playing and 
the ability give the best they have 
all the time .comes only from clean 
living and clean thinking. 

Herein are contained many the 
essential elements ethical character 
and the fundamental attributes true 
citizenship. The boy girl whose 
athletic activities these have 
definite part not likely fail 
exhibit them situations life. 
Which elements are present and are 
incorporated the characters the 
members the team depend largely 
upon the coach. athletics him 
represents the finest opportunity for 
teaching ethical character and the funda- 
mentals citizenship, then athletics 
may expected justify itself the 
educational program. skillful playing 
and ability win stand first, the com- 
munity needs look well the outcome. 


The high-school faculty Shaker 
Heights attempting encourage 
scholarship and have worked out 
system scholastic honors. After the 
monthly grades have been made out the 
teacher each home-room sends into 
faculty committee two lists, one with 
the names students whose grades 
all subjects were over, and 
second with honorable mention for all 
whose grades are above. The lists 
are posted all rooms. Special 
recognition given the honor 
students the first two months 
assembly Wednesday, December 10. 
Further provision honor intellectual 
achievement promising scholarship 
the most deserving student the 
year and taking the measures neces- 
sary the National High- 
School Honor Society. Members the 
present senior class will elected the 
close the senior year. This society 
honors well-rounded personality, which 
includes scholarship, leadership, and 
extra-curricular attainments. 

—Shaker Heights School Review 
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Suggestions for Reclassifying Pupils One-Room 
Rural Schools 


State Department Education, Albany 


The inefficiency the 
rural school has become almost proverb- 
Various reasons have been assigned 
for this inefficiency, such inadequate 
preparation teachers, too many grades 
under one teacher, and the lack equip- 
ment. Undoubtedly, changes are needed 
these particulars, but there 
possibility improvement, spite 
these conditions, which has been gen- 
erally overlooked. This improvement 
depends upon the use tests accom- 
plish better classification pupils. 

The need for this classification well 
suggestions for better classification 
illustrated Table This table 
shows the BScores pupils four 
one-room rural schools the Stanford 
Achievement Test (Tests and 
omitted). pupil entered the 
table opposite the B-Score which made 
and designated his initials, chrono- 
logical age, and grade. These schools 
are selected from forty-five for which 
similar data are hand and represent 
neither the ones with best grading nor 
those with the poorest grading the 
larger group. They are fairly rep- 
resentative. 

should noted that all studies 
the present time which the 
Stanford Achievement Test has been 
used has proved exceptionally reliable. 
Reports from the teachers the schools 
which this classification experiment 
was confirm that opinion. 
The results this test can, therefore 

taken basis judging the 
accuracy grading these schools and 
basis for reclassification. 

The total score the Stanford Test 
has been translated into BScore for 
ease interpreting the results. 


BScore 5.0 indicates ability 
equivalent the beginning the fifth 
grade; BScore 8.4 indicates 
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ability equivalent the fourth month 
after the the eighth grade. 

study Table reveals first all 
that pupils have not been graded 
according their ability. School 
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No. the highest score made 
sixth-grade pupil, while the two eighth- 
grade pupils make scores seven months, 
more, lower. The scores the sixth 
grade range from 5.3 8.9. While 
this school shows the greatest incon- 
sistency grading, the others also have 
manifest absurdities. 

the schools has formed more groups 
than warranted the test results. 
School No. has groups for grades rv, 
vi, and the daily program 
some these are combined, but the 
books the school these groups are 
recognized. obvious that groups 
could have been formed which would 
more homogeneous and fewer number. 

regrouping pupils was suggested 
these schools well all the 
the entire group. The 
groups suggested for these four schools 
are indicated the heavy horizontal 
lines. These groups were designated 
letters. This was done partly 
recognition the fact that traditional 
grade grouping did not apply and partly 
that none the pupils would know 
whether not they were demoted 
promoted. The grouping some pupils 
was based upon the scores the single 
subject tests. For example, School 
No. was placed with read- 
ing; VK, JL, and were placed with 
gested regrouping was sent the 
teacher, she was told what she might 
expect from each group. 

All the ools modified their 
programs some extent meet the 
suggested groupings. Sixteen schools 
followed the suggestions very closely. 
Where deviations from the recom- 
mendations were noted they were 
because age, lack interest school, 
desire leave school, etc. One teacher 
said she did not place pupil the 
group recommended account 
ill-health; another teacher found two 
pupils who probably had the ability 


the work the group recom- 
mended but did not have the inclination 


any further. 

One the most important results 
this testing and regrouping was the 
intense interest manifested teachers 
and pupils. Quite contrary our 
expectations the parents raised 
objections, except one instance, and 
here they became very enthusiastic for 
the new the second year. 
Superintendents reported that few 
the poorer teachers were greatly 
stimulated improve their work. 

send their programs before regrouping 
and the programs modified after 


BEFORE AND AFTER GROUPING 


Subject Before Grouping | After Grouping 
14.3 19.5 
13.7 
Geography.......... 14.2 17.5 
10.3 13.6 
regrouping. the sixteen schools fol- 


lowing recommendations very closely, 
the average reduction the number 
recitation periods per day was four and 
half. one school there was reduction 
twelve recitations. The length 
the recitation period necessarily in- 
creased length. Table shows the 
average length the recitation period 
before reclassifying and after reclass- 

The small increase the length 
the reading period probably due the 
fact that lower grades were not 


included, and, the upper grades, 
reading often not taught separate 
subject. 

the length the period does not mean 
increase the total amount time 
the teacher devotes subject. 


does mean, however, increase the 
time which the pupil contact 
with the teacher. Other facts being 
equal, this should decided advan- 
tage the pupil. will also 
easier for the teacher, for she will not 
have the confusion changing classes 
every five ten minutes and will not 
have many recitations plan for. 

form the Stanford 
Achievement Test was given near the 
end the year determine the gains 
made under the regrouping. Out 
the forty-five schools, six failed make 
gains large expected, all the others 
made gains excess the expectation. 
Some the gains were quite exceptional. 
one school where the gains were 
below the expected, was found that 
the pupils were children tenants who 
moved frequently. While only those 
children were compared who took both 
tests, the entrance large number 
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new pupils upset the organization. 
another school, the teacher had had 
some college training, but knew nothing 
about grade work and the new grouping 
did not give the help which was most 
essential. 

This attempt regroup pupils one- 
room rural schools warrants the con- 
clusion that these schools are sadly 
need better grouping and that 
very material benefits can expected 
when this done. few cautions 
may not out place those who 
would attempt similar work. First, 
other factors than test results should 
considered grouping children; second, 
grouping that good for one year 
may not the best the following year, 
because the children not all progress 
the same rate; and third, the 
operation all who must carry the 
work under the regrouping necessary 
before the plan put into operation. 


the Firing Line 


County Superintendent Sellers, 
Troy, has recently made study 
the Sunday-school and church attend- 
ance the pupils Miami County. 
Approximately percent the children 
village schools attend either Sunday 
school church, percent the 
city schools, while rural and cen- 
tralized schools, the percent much 
less, being approximately 38. From 
this report, evident that pupils 
rural communities not attend either 
Sunday school church the extent 
shown the city and village children. 
quite likely, however, that these 
pupils have place and that their 
religious education being neglected. 


Mr. Duffy, supervising principal 
one the schools Steubenville, has 
gotten out extensive bulletin 
Results Intelligence and Achieve- 
ment that city. The tables 


show the distribution chronological 
and mental ages for each the various 
schools, and the results achievement 
tests are presented figures and 


graphs. 


The approval the $2,500,000 bond 
issue the citizens means 
that several new buildings will 
erected, old buildings repaired and made 
safe from fire-hazards, and many improve- 
ments will made proper facilities 
for high-school athletics. This building 
program will cover period five years. 


Thirteen the Columbus schools 
have 100 percent membership the 
National Education Association. The 
National Education Association, which 
was organized 1857, has among the 
planks its platform service the 
following: (1) competent teachers 
every public-school system the United 
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States; (2) such inducements enter 
the profession will attract men and 
women character and ability; (3) the 
establishment department educa- 
tion with secretary the 
cabinet; and (4) equal salaries for equal 
services all teachers equivalent 
training, experience, and success. 


Superintendent Fred Sheridan 
reports that the citizens Lowell voted 
favorably $20,000 bond issue for the 
building gymnasium. 


Superintendent Joseph Fichter, 
Butler County, has been conducting 
some interesting teachers’ meetings. 
Instead the conventional type 
meeting where speeches and discussions 
prevail, Superintendent Fichter has given 
over the early part the meeting 
observation teaching the county 
teachers. the latter part the 
meeting, the types lessons presented 
and their relative values are discussed. 
The teachers are eager have this type 
meeting, for they find them very 
helpful. 


The Ohio ent Health has 
recently published very valuable 
bulletin entitled “Immunization Against 
Scarlet Fever—The 
Smallpox Menace Ohio.” This 
56-page pamphlet which tells detail 
what has been done with the Schick 
Test Ohio. All superintendents 
should secure this pamphlet and read 
carefully. Three interesting editorials 
which are found are: “No 
Child Ohio Need Die Diphtheria,” 
“Scarlet Fever Prevention the Next 
Step,” and “Children and Fools Must 


the November issue the School 
Index (Cincinnati) interesting article 
under the authorship Mr. 

Mr. Sheverman 


summarizes the accomplishments edu- 
cational tests: (1) They have extended 
our appreciation the problem 
individual differences school children. 
(2) They have given additional 
means determining the proper classifi- 
cation. (3) They have forced reorgan- 
ization schools and the handling 
classes make more intelligent 
provision for different types and levels 
learning ability. (5) They have led 
teachers think more seriously about 
many personal qualities which are not 
subjects rather than individuals are the 
center attraction. (6) Tests properly 
administered and interpreted provide 
more valid prediction school success 
than the usual predictive criteria 
estimates, school marks, and 


The following interesting facts con- 
cerning the schools Cleveland were 
published the November issue 
School Topics. (1) Libraries and school 
buildings during the school year 1923-24 
issued 1,164,708 books students and 
outside persons. During the same period 
1,200,358 sons carried reference 
work school libraries. (2) 
payroll for October was $1,067,714.90. 
This did not include salaries the 
headquarter staff. During 1923-24, 
$10,116,000 was paid out salaries 
the instruction department. (3) 
quired sixteen trains fifty cars each 
haul the 40,000 tons coal required 
keep Cleveland schools warm during 
the winter season. (4) There are 8,000 
different items stock carried the 
board education warehouse. This 
new warehouse East Sixty-third and 
Waterman Streets, one the most 
modern and complete plants its kind 
the country. 


result the $4,000,000 bond 
issue recently voted the citizens 
Dayton the following plans will 
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carried out: (1) Eight 
(2) Eight new 
additions will made old buildings. 
(3) All old buildings will repaired 
and made nearly possible. 
(4) All unsanitary conditions will 
eliminated. (5) Schoolrooms unfit for 
classroom purposes will eliminated. 
(6) Four new sites costing approximately 
$200,000 will purchased. 


Superintendent Pierce Erie County 
recent letter has described some 
detail the scheme which has been used 
that county increase the library 
facilities for the one- and tworoom 
rural schools. year ago induced 
all rural boards education put 
their supplementary readers together 
and permit circulate them from 
the county office. After that was done, 
induced each board appropriate 
twenty cents per pupil enrolled their 
schools, purchase additional readers. 
There are approximately 900 pupils 
enrolled the and 
schools, and this meant approximately 
$180. secured this appropriation 
last year, and bought books with it. 
have again secured the appropriation 
this year. 

“We keep card the county office 
for each set books, and when teacher 
given number books, the number 
marked the card, and name the 
teacher, and the date. When the books 
are returned, this date marked the 
card. Weare thus able know any 
time exactly where all the books are. 
The plan has worked well that are 
just upon the point including the 
villages. Three the village boards 
have already voted put their books 
into the pool and appropriate twenty 
cents per pupil. 

also have arrangement with 
the Sandusky Public Library which 
books are circulated throughout the 
county. year ago induced the 
Library Association undertake the 
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distribution library books among the 
rural and village schools the county. 
The Library Association contributed 
certain number books. also 
secured appropriation $1,000 
year from the commissioners buy 
and distribute additional books. The 
Department Education the county 
has the privilege selecting half the 
books purchased, and the library selects 
the other half. 

“These books are distributed twice 
year the schools. Pupils are urged 
read them, and pupil reads ten 
during the year, give certificate 
reading. Just present are 
badly handicapped, because lack 
years, however, the appropriation 
maintained, and confident that 
will be, will well supplied with 
library 

Superintendent Pierce inclosed lists 
the supplementary readers 
library books available for use the 
schools Erie County. also 
samples the reports required 

together with the reading 

tes granted the pupils each 
who have read the books listed 
that grade. 


The Summit County teachers met for 
their winter institute. Mr. 
Wenner, superintendent schools, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, and Professor 
McConnell Miami University, ad- 
dressed the high-school and elementary 
garten sections devoted their time 
observations demonstration lessons. 


Richwood, has been using 


self-rating card. The teachers were 
asked rate themselves October. 
They were not asked hand the card 
in, but file away and later compare 
with like ranking. The items 


this card are follows: (1) punctuality, 
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(2) promptness, (3) zeal, (4) interest, 
(5) alertness, (6) cooperation with super- 
intendent and fellow teachers, (7) care 
schoolroom, (8) care schoolgrounds, 
(9) care equipment, (10) use equip- 
ment, (11) planning lessons, (12) 
preparation lessons, (13) testing 
results, (14) skill drill, (15) skill 
questioning, (16) clearness explana- 
tion, (17) skill assignment, (18) are 
your pupils active? (19) use new (to 
you) methods, (20) economy time, 
(21) you talk too much? (22) efficiency 
discipline, (23) supervision pupils 


outside classroom, (24) reading 


fessional literature, and (25) attendance 
professional meetings. 


After reading the article “Public 
School Costs Group Ohio Cities,” 
which appeared recent issue this 
Bulletin, Superintendent Hudson 
Gibsonville wrote the Bureau 
Educational Research suggesting that 
similar report group villages 
ranging from fifteen hundred three 
thousand population would 
interest. consideration this sug- 
gestion, similar report being pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Hudson was sufficiently interested 
work out similar figures for the town 
Gibsonville: 

Percent attendance population. 

Pupil-teacher ratio 

Percent high-school enrollment total 
enrollment 

Percent failures are total elementary- 
school 

Assessed wealth per pupil average 

Percent school tax total tax rate. 


22.4 


The Cleveland Educational Research 
Club met December 12. The speakers 
were Mr. Burnam, Cleveland 
Heights, Dr. Henry Harap the Cleve- 
land School Education, Mr. Charles 
Ozanne Central High School, and 
Miss Flora Scott Audubon Junior 
High School. 


Dr. McCracken, who spend- 
ing the winter quarter with his family 
Florida, made two addresses before 
the Florida Association 
during the holidays. 


Dr. Buckingham, director the 
Bureau Educational Research, who 
was leave absence during the 
autumn quarter, has returned his 
official duties. Dr. Ashbaugh, assistant 
director the Bureau, will leave 
absence during the winter quarter. 


Because the large number 
requests for the October number 
the Educational Research Bulletin 
“Remedial Arithmetic,” reprint was 
made. limited number these bul- 
letins are available ten cents per copy. 

Concerning this bulletin assistant 
county superintendent writes: 
finding much use for your October 
wish purchase copy for each 
professor 
says: “We desire copy for each 
our critic teachers. believe this 
number the Bulletin easily the best 
from the standpoint the classroom 
teacher any that has been published.” 
school superintendent from Rhode 
Island writes: “The October number 
the Educational Research Bulletin 
its treatment important school 
study that set wondering 
any chance would possible for 
secure any extra copies put into 
the hands teachers.” Ohio 
superintendent writes: “Send twenty- 
eight copies the Bulletin. want 
this number and try eliminate the 
things that are causing pupils trouble.” 
librarian from California asks for ten 
copies and says: “This has much 
excellent material that desire 
copies catalogue and place our 
library for use 


» 
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The University Cincinnati, College 
Education, prepared offer primary 
training college graduates now serving 
kindergarten assistants Cincinnati. 
Applicants may obtain leave absence 
for semester and receive part-time 
salary. This splendid idea, since 
offers chance improve teachers 
service without endangering their posi- 
tions and entirely taking away their 
salaries. 

The Educational Research Bulletin 
and the Bureau Educational Research 


wish their friends the best 


during the coming year. 

Plans are being rapidly completed for 
the next Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference which will held April and 
1925. addition the general 
meetings, there will twenty-six 
sectional meetings. 


THE ATTITUDE MANN AND 
BARNARD TOWARD UNI- 
FORMITY CHILD- 
ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from page 

Mann was also not averse uni- 
formity national basis. Thus far 
has been chiefly interested state 
affairs. soon, however, interested 
himself educational affairs which 
were national scope. When the 
preliminary meeting the National 
Convention the Friends Public 
Education was held Philadelphia 
October, 1849, was elected president 
the organization. his inaugural 
speech urged that this national body 
demand national uniformity regardin 
the ages when children enter school, 
the ages for the census and the methods 
taking it, methods rating children. 
Continuing said: 

want uniformity that may speak 
common language, that the same terms shall 


express the same ideas all over the country 
Let give illustration. was recently 


for the schools the state. One column the 
three degrees merit demerit upon the roll 
(for conduct). came through New York 
ten degrees. Now, measures, differing from 
each other like those exist all over the country, 
and are found all subjects, the different 
states, and the different towns and schools 
the same state. Some them must better 
than others. association can select 
the best and discard the others. Thus 
shall have common language, and not com- 
pelled translate, one state dialect into another 
state dialect, all over the union.! 


response this speech committee 
national school statistics was 
pointed. Barnard accepted the 
manship. While this indicated where 
his sympathies probably lay, report 
the committee’s work, which would 
give clue their attitudes and their 
accomplishments, has thus far been 
available this investigation. 


Barnard once realized the 
necessity for uniform state report forms. 
After the first returns were received, 
realized the need having certain 
data uniformly recorded all school 
districts. Although did not see fit 
require the use specific register 
book, did realize the need 
gesting forms which would 
the annual returns were made 
uniformly. 

The facts available thus far 
not specifically state his attitude toward 
national uniformity child-accounting. 
The fact, however, that advocated 
upon state-wide basis day 
when state was frowned 
upon and day when but little was 
given interstate comparisons edu 
cationally, makes the prediction that 
would not opposed such plan 
seem likely least. 

fact that Barnard was willing 
accept the chairmanship the 


(1) National Convention the Friends Public Education 
Proceedings, Philadelphia, Beddle, 1849, 10. 
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national committee school statistics, 
after Mann’s inaugural address, would 
indicate attitude least neutrality 
not that openly championing the 
cause national uniformity. Mann 
went the entire distance with Barnard 
national uniformity child-account- 
ing and did even more. 

Massachusetts adopted state uni- 
formity with regard record forms 
immediately after Mann 
retary the Board. Terminology and 
rules procedure for certain items were 


Results Obtained with the Non- 
Language Group Test, JEP. 15:473-83, 
November, 1924. 

Dr. Pintner has made study the correlation 
the Pintner Non-Language Test with various 
verbal group tests, and presents validity and 
reliability coefficients. also presents data 
nationality and sex differences the basis his 
non-verbal test. concludes that non-verbal 
tests not correlate highly with verbal tests, 
because the two are testing different aspects 
intelligence and should not neglected. has 
discovered that the Pintner non-verbal test 
has shown fair degree reliability and validity; 
that the nationality differences indicated are 
interesting; and that sex not significant 
revealing differences concrete intelligence. 


Symonps, The Present Status 
Character Measurement, JEP, 
November, 1924. 

The article contains historical sketches 
certain tests character: habit scales, character 
scales, overstatement tests, the 
“squares and (trustworthiness) test, the 
(trustworthiness) completion test, speed 
decision tests, the questionnaire, and ethical 
judgment tests. The author presents pertinent 
criticisms and suggests possible lines develop- 
ment. lengthy bibliography included. 


McKown, Harry The High-School Hand- 
book, SR, 32:667-81, November, 1924. 

This rather exhaustive treatment the 
scope, arrangement, content, and purpose the 
handbook administrative device the 
secondary field. The author states that the 
main purpose the high-school handbook 


abbreviations used this number are: 


School Journal; and PS, Pedagogical Seminary. 


adopted state basis and put into 
operation the school year 1846-47. 

Based upon his plea for common 
upon national scale and 
backed Mann, our knowledge his 
past points-of-view clearly indicated his 
realization the necessity national 
uniformity child-accounting. His plea 
October, 1849, was for uniformity 
which has not yet been secured 
December, 1924, just three-quarters 
century after his appeal the national 
education assembly Philadelphia. 


Educational Readings 


hasten the assimilation the new pupil and 
prevent the the 
upper classmen. Frequency tables based upon 
analysis 110 high-school handbooks reveal 
the distribution items treated. Although 
there evident lack definite organization 
most the handbooks examined, the author 
discovered that those which are definitely organ- 
ized follow some such plan follows: general 
introduction, organization the school, program 
studies, pupil organizations and activities, 
school routine, customs, traditions, and on. 
suggested organization the high-school hand- 
book included the article. 


Brown, Making Profitable Use the 
Period, SR, 32:694-706, Novem- 
1924. 


The author speaks the abuse the length- 
ened divided period showing the common 
tendency the part teachers conduct sixty- 
minute recitations much the same way that they 
conduct forty-five-minute recitations; establish 
study hall the recitation room during the 
half the period devoted student guidance; 
and the tendency too stringently interpret the 
meaning the term “supervised study.” The 
remedy lies making the lengthened period 
essentially free, working hour, without par- 
ticular emphasis the supervised study portion 
the period. The author says: “The inaugura- 
tion scheme time distribution for the 
supervision study will not guarantee profitable 
use the longer period. Teachers who desire 
teach boys and girls how make the best 
their abilities have found the proposed plan 
distinct aid. Those teachers with different 
educational outlook have found neither 
particular aid nor hindrance.” 


JEP, Journal Educational Pyschology; SR, School Review; 
AED, American Educational Digest; JEM, Journal of Educational Method; ER, Educational Review; ESJ, Elementary 
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What the Public Thinking 
about Its Schools? AED, 44:99-102, Novem- 
ber, 1924. 

study was made the opinions more than 
four hundred persons—educators, laymen, and 
journalists—as magazines, newspapers, 
and other periodicals during the past five years. 
Among the significant findings are: Educators 
are less agreed the features the public 
schools which need criticism than are the laymen. 
They are also more pessimistic worried about 
the financial problem. the other hand, the 
laymen severely criticize school administration 
all the way from the local school boards uni- 
versity regents. Both groups critics are 
urging more emphasis upon the by-product 
education, neither very clearly 
this end. The laity are especially insistent that 
those who spend time high schools and colleges 
shall demonstrate that such education produces 
difference character, ability, and citizenship. 


New Type Measurement, JEM, 
4:94-102, November, 1924. 

Dr. Herring calls attention the fact that the 
measurement movement has tended place 
emphasis the schoolroom those elements 
our educative process which can measured, 
even though there general agreement that these 
may not the most important elements the 
procedure. points out that still 
measure such things as: “Understanding 

urpose, suitability the difficulty activity 
the group, planning, execution plans, 
individual responsibility, cooperation, resource- 
fulness criticisms and suggestions, intensity 
drive, persistence drive, criticism, and leads 
further activity.” He, therefore, proposes 
create instrument for the control educative 
behavior through measurement and method, which 
shall concern many those values education 
which have been called higher. illustration 
the structure such measuring instrument 
and the method using, well discussion 
the limitations and plans for revision, are likewise 
included. 


Freeman, Franx Sorting the Students, ER, 
68:169-74, November, 1924. 

The writer has carefully analyzed the reasons 
for and against the growing practice grouping 
students according ability and achievement 
tests. His final conclusion that, while there 
are considerations against homogeneous grouping, 
well for it, the weight evidence its 
favor. Those who are usually deny 
well-established psychological facts, fail recog- 
nize the facts human nature and society, 
base their criticism administrative details 
which will ultimately worked out. 


Schools, ER, 68:204-10, November, 1924, 
This one the most interesting articles 
have ever seen pointing out the interrelation 
the various knowledge and the oppor. 
tunities which teachers have relate their own 
subject many others. The following 
illustrative many others that might 
been quoted: “Our courses physiology 
are too much along the lines pure 
The course should course first aid, sani- 
tation, sanatorium methods, elementary nursing, 
ventilation, housing conditions, dietetics, care 
babies, sex hygiene, physical culture, study 
climatic and other geographic conditions their 
relation health, provisions, tubercu- 
losis, and identification the symptoms the 
common diseases and epidemics. Whenever 
there the slightest occasion for reference 
any these subjects any other course, time 
should taken for 


Source Spelling Vocabulary, ESJ, 25: 
197-206, November, 1924. 

The writer describes investigation the 
field children’s themes which brought out the 
following significant findings: (1) The word 
lists previous theme investigations show much 
disagreement and are very incomplete. (2) The 
contribution such investigations the 
bulary secured from adult writing Horn and 
Thorndike negligible. 

The main contribution method the 
extension the theme topics, the limited number 
which previous investigations have neces 
sarily limited the vocabulary used. 


Forman, Height Basis for Competi- 
tive Athletics Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, ESJ, 25:207-10, November, 1924. 

Because the present method dividing boys 
into weight classes for the purpose conducting 
athletic contests elementary and junior high 
schools unfair the undeveloped boy, the 
writer has worked out plan providing new 
standards for certain events, establishing mini- 
mum standards, and providing series 
creasingly difficult tests which are terms 
boys’ height rather than weight. single 
ample will illustrate the idea, and those who may 
wish follow the plan other events will find 
other standards the article. “In the 
ing broad jump ten inches more than 
height gives him his minimum jump first test. 

Every inch more that jumps gives him 

ditional test. again see that the small 


boy has chance win against the large boy.” 
the scores are given terms the number 
the tests passed, thus seen that the smallest 
boy has chance win. 
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Persistence, Success, and 
Speed Mental Task, PS, 31:276-84, 
September, 1924. 

order measure some extent least the 
relation between speed intellectual reaction 
and persistence work, the writer experimented 
with groupe children varying ability 
word-building test. wide range persistence 
was found, and the author states, “many the 
pupils who were hasty abandoning the task 
were amazed the pertinacity shown some 
their fellow The final conclusion was 
that while there are great differences 
work, persistence, and success, and while 
“the race the swift,” the range victory 
disappointingly small. other words, bright 
pupils fail accomplish much more than dull 
pupils their brightness indicates possible, 
partly least because they tend exhibit less 
persistence. 


PAPER COVERS 


Catalogue Books for Public-School Libraries 
the City New York. New York, Bureau 
Libraries, 1924. 241 pp. 

This graded and annotated catalogue books 
prepared the Bureau Libraries for the public 
schools the city New York will most 
suggestive principals teachers interested 
school libraries. Lists for classroom libraries are 
suggested; and books variety subjects are 
listed for the reference and library. 


Homer Industrial Education the 
Public Schools Minnesota. Minneapolis, 
University Minnesota, 1924. 153 pp. 
(Bulletin University Edu- 
cational Monograph, No. 6). 

This monograph contains historical account 
industrial work the public schools Minnesota 
during the past thirty years. general survey 
the work the representative 
systems the state followed suggestive 
chapters discussing equipment, course materials, 
and the physical product. 


The Chief State School 
Official. Washington, C., Government 
Printing Office, 1924. pp. (Bureau 
Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 5). 

This study neither wholly historical nor 
wholly statistical, but describes and interprets the 
present practices and tendencies ining the 
offices chief state school official. The different 
titles used for the designation the office, the 
qualifications necessary the office, and the 
methods selecting the incumbent, are discussed. 
The various term office and the 
salaries given the different states are shown 
tables. The powers and duties which devolve 


upon the chief state educational official, and the 
relation this office the various parts the 
school systems are outlined. 


resentative City Buildings 
Public Instruction, 1924. 134 pp. 
Although this pamphlet contains summary 
the law governing the sanitation school build- 
ings, chiefly taken with photographs 
city elementary-school buildings from all parts 
The authors hope that the pictures 
displayed may serve incentive other 
communities the state emulate the excellent 
buildings here pictured. 


Wisconsin, University Wisconsin, 1924. 
120 pp. (University Wisconsin Bureau 
Educational Research Bulletin, No. 2). 


the same general position relative difficulty 
throughout the grades; zero combinations afford 
much ter when presented singly 
larger the members ination, the greater 
its although there are many exceptions. 

found that the pupils had reduced the com- 

binations most nearly automatic level 

addition, then order came multiplication, 

subtraction, addition, and division. 

Investigation, Part Princeton, University 
Princeton Press, 1924. 305 pp. 

This general 


statistical status Latin and Greek reported; 
the aims objectives the teaching secondary 
Latin are the content the course 
secondary Latin outlined; and the methods 
teaching secondary Latin are 
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Assisted Hubner and with the advice 
the Henmon, Mr. Clapp has prepared 
the this study which 10,945 pupils were included; 
ord the answers 3,862,332 combinations were 
uch gathered; and 17,666 percentages were calculated. 
The The purpose the study was (1) the measure- 
ment and diagnosis the scholastic accomplish- 
and ment pupils, and (2) the analysis the materials 
instruction. From this investigation the 
the author concludes that: combinations tend hold 
Oys 
ting 
the 
ew 
ini q 
in- 
may 
which has recently been made the American 
Classical League. This investigation, made 
ucation Board, extended over more than three 
years and included reports from all parts the 
United States. The purpose has been improve 
the method teaching the classics. The 


BOOKS READ 


Bess The Prognostic Value 
Primary Group Test. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1923. pp. 
College, Columbia University 
Contributions Education, No. 139). 

large portion this monograph concerned 
with discussion the value the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test instru- 
ment for predicting subsequent work school. 
Although the number cases which form the 
basis this report rather limited, very thorough 
and elaborate statistical treatment the results 
presented. 


Detroit, Friesema Brothers Press, 1924. 
205 pp. 

From wealth experience the here 
has presented excellent discussion the field 
ples,” after historical survey the develop- 
ment methods, the author 
discusses the organization these methods, their 
administration, and their statiscal treatment. 
means this book great mass experience, 
gained from first-hand knowledge conditions 
large school system, made available school 
administrators. 


Mossman, Changing Conceptions 
Relative the Planning Lessons. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924. pp. (Teachers College 
Columbia University. Contributions 
Education, No. 147) 

After detailing briefly the history lesson- 

the present the author reports the 

from questionnaire investigation the 
resent attitudes and practices relation 
esson-planning which may summarized 
follows: (1.) Planning generally approved, 
but there great diversity form. (2.) There 
growing realization that one type lesson 
will not fit widely different lessons. This 
will interest those who are engaged 

training supervising teachers. 


NEW TESTS 
The English Minimum Essentials Test 


seven subtests: grammatical correctness, 
vocabulary, punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, the sentence and its parts, sentence 
inflection and accent, and spelling. 


The score these tests may recorded 
each subtest and the total score. 
The answers this test are either right 
wrong, there choice the part 
the scorer. Tentative norms for 
the junior and senior high schools are 
given. This test published the 
Public School Publishing Company. 


Although the “test the pudding 
the eating,” Information Test 
Foods has been prepared the Test 
Committee the Home 
nomics Association which Miss Anna 
Robinson chairman. This test 
consists fourteen subtests which 
include one hundred items all. The 
subtests include: function and com- 
position, digestion and absorption 
food, meal selection, food preparation 
and processes employed the prepara- 
tion different foods, leavening agents, 
food sanitation, food economics, preserva- 
tion and storage foods, meal service 
and etiquette, fuels and cooking appa- 
ratus, housewifery, food adjuncts, and 
sources our more common foods. The 
Public School Publishing Company dis- 
tributes this test. 


The present form the Dvorak 
General Science Scales the outcome 
general science from which 300 items 
were chosen which satisfied one more 
the seven categories given the 
United States Bureau Education 
Bulletin entitled Cardinal Principles 
Secondary Education. The original test 
consisting these 300 items was given 
over ten thousand high-school pupils. 
From statistical study the results, 
two forms, and R-2, the test, 
each which consists items, were 
chosen. The sheet contains, 
ment the and the directions, the 
score key and interpretation the 
final score. This test published 
the Public School Publishing Company. 
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